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ADVOCATE OF PEACE. 


SEPTEMBER & OCTOBER, 1845. 


Change of Editorship. 


The readers of the Advocate were apprised, in the last number, of a 
change which was to relieve the indefatigable Secretary of the American 
Peace Society of one department of those arduous and responsible labors 
which have accumulated on his shoulders to a burden which the increasing 
number of co-workers in the cause renders it no longer necessary for him to 
bear undivided and alone. If, in this act of equity to a weli-tried veteran in 
the heaven-born cause of peace, the Society shall not have endangered its 
progress by transferring to a new and junior laborer in the field, an important 
department of its operations, it will be, I am sure, a matter of mutual gratu- 
lation to both. In the hope of this pleasant result, I assume the duty, the 
pleasure, and the labor of editing the Advocate of Peace ; leaning for assist- 
ance, counsel and encouragement, on my experienced predecessor and those 
who with him have borne the burden and heat of the day, almost from the 
infancy of the cause to the present point of its progress. ‘To them, as 
sustaining a personal relation to the organ of the Society, I shall consider 
myself permitted to apply for aid in filling its pages with original, interest- 
ing, and valuable matter. With such assistance, I trust the Advocate may 
take high rank among the monthly magazines of the land, and commend 
itself to the approbation and patronage of the public as an able and faithful 
record and expositor of the progress and principles of a cause allied to all 
the attributes of God, and embracing, like his love, the whole family of 
man. As the field expands, and the laborers increase, and the record of peace 
shall swell with her tearless, bloodless® beautiful conquests over this fallen 
world, we trust, nay, we believe, that the sibylline leaves on which slte 
traced and left the morning music of her song, will be sought for and sung 
from by multitudes of all languages and tongues, of every clime and color— 
multitudes blessed with the bliss of her beauty and beneficence. Let her 
friends now hold on and onward, while new rainbows of hope and promise 
are spanning the heavens with new pledges of God’s covenant of ‘* peace on 
earth and good-will to men ;’’ and the song that earthward poured its mel- 
ody upon the ears of the listening shepherds of the East, shall again be sung 
in one simultaneous pean of joy over the whole continent of humanity, 
swelling as it circles the globe, with symphonies, deep-toned from time and 
eternity, gladdening heaven and earth with the music of a new and common 
beatitude. Exurnu Burritt. 

Boston, August 20th, 1845. 
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Facts for a Thousand Millions. 


The newspaper press has long perpetuated reminiscences of wars, 
seasoned to the ardent fancy of youth, with the gorgeous heroics of 
patriotism, poetry and romance. We rejoice to see that many of our most 
respectable journals are occasionally admitting into their columns some of 
those reminiscences of war calculated to inspire both the young and the old, 
of this enlightened age, with an indomitable abhorrence of all that savors of 
the spirit, or tends to perpetuate the existence, of that sanguinary monster. 
These unpoetical reminiscences are living, without any association with ro- 
mance, inthe sleepless misery of millions of our fellow-beings,—the burning 
inheritance of war. ‘The down-crushed poor of Christendom, with the 
bleared vision of their starved intellects, are groping after the cause of their 
poverty and degradation, and grasping it in its slow revelation. ‘They have 
discovered, in the monstrous lineaments of war, the pampered Gorgon, 
which, for ages, has fed at the veins of labor, and is now eating out the 
substance and subsistence of their bodies and souls, and enslaving them to 
want, wretchedness, and hopeless ignorance. They appeal to the Press to 
indict this horrid cannibal, war, before the tribunal of Humanity, and enter 
there the evidence of its savage atrocities perpetuated on the race, and 
written in lines of fire and rivers of blood around the globe. 

Here are a few of the reminiscences of ‘war, entirely shorn of poetry. 
They are bloody witnesses, and let them testify. In the periodical butcher- 
ies in the human family, the following hecatombs have been offered up to 
that god of battles which Christians and pagans have worshipped with the 
same devotion :— 


Loss of life in the Jewish Wars...... bbcd bled WVde dees ovitwende eeeeee 25,000,000 
By Wars in the time of Sesostris,......cseercorccecs oaecedeeneesen te, ee 
By those of Semiramis, Cyrus and Alexander, Séetwe wesicocecteesecews SOOED 
By Alexander’s SUCCESSOIS, ecreseeesecesessrece Ce esereecesees eesereee 20,000,000 
Da i cccelescesidawseadeseteheses eae spiwehetan6hese ort enes 15.000,000 
Wars of the twelve Cxsars,...... ooo cvccewccens sovsee ereccecerecersee BU 000,000 
Roman Wars befure Julius Caesar..ccce. csccccccccccrccccocceceseccses 60,000. 000 
Wars of the Roman Empire, Turks and Saracens,...-.s+ssseesesesees 180,000,000 
Wars of the Reformation....s.ccccccccccccccvcccecs ee ee e 30 006 "000 
Wars of the Middle Ages, and nine CHRSHIES, cb cc avsccsdocorecctee eceee 80,000,000 
Tartar and African Wars, edule sii ibe bike debian eke ie «ie eeseeeeeees 180,000,000 
American Indians destroyed by the a ECR AI IES FE 12 000,000 
Wars of Napoleon,......-. Sb vcccesocuee ean taor teams: eeseee 6,000 000 

683,000,000 


The above is a mere extract from the bloody statistics of glorious war ; 
one chapter in the annals of the violence, crime and misery that haye 
followed in the foot-prints of the Great Destroyer. The loss of souls is 
entered where human eyes may not read the list. Dr. Dick estimates the 
number of those who have perished directly and indirectly by war, at four- 
teen thousand millions, or about ONE-TENTH of the human race. Edmund 
Burke placed the number at ‘thirty-five thousand millions. ‘Taking the 
estimate of Dr. Dick, and assuming the average quantity of blood in a com- 
mon sized person, the veins of those fourteen thousand millions would fill a 
circular lake of more than seventeen miles in circumference,—ten feet deep ; 
in which all the navies of the world might float! Supposing these slaugh- 
tered millions to average each four feet in length, if placed in a row, they 
would reach nearly 442 times around the earth, and four times around the 
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sun. Supposing they averaged 130 pounds each, then they would form a 
globe of human flesh of nearly a mile in diameter, weighing 1,820,000,000,- 
000 pounds.—I"ourteen times more than all the human beings now living on 
the globe. 

What a spectacle to the eye of Him, with whom time and eternity, things 
present, past, and to come, are one omnipresent Now! with whom all the 
actions and conditions of his creatures are not matters of memory or presci- 
ence, but of clear and consentaneous vision! Not a drop of that sea of 
blood has evaporated from the sight of that All-seeing Eye. Its red, putrid 
vapor is still going up into the, nostrils of the God of peace. Before him 
that solid globe of human flesh revolves, in its crimson atmosphere, a horrid 
satellite around the green earth he made for man. O Christian! disciple of 
the meek and lowly Jesus! Look at that blood-dripping planet! It is the 
flesh of the ¢tenth-part of your race! Shall its purple circumference swell 
with more butcheries of God’s human children? Look into that dead sea of 
blood! shall it be deepened and widened from the veins of more victims to 
the Destroyer of mankind? If not, say so. Say it in the majesty of your 
Master’s spirit. Let the Christians of Christendom say to the world, that 
all war is a vast and unmitigated violation of the spirit and precepts of the 
gospel, and the principalities and powers of the earth would soon bow to 
the name of Jesus, and nations learn war no more. E. B. 





Facts for Forty Millions. 


The national debts of sixteen of the European governments, at the closest 
estimate that can be made, amount, in our currency, to $ 10,305,000,000 ; 
allineurred for the expenses of war. This sum embraces merely the arrear- 
age, not what has been pard, for carrying on war. ‘The average of this 
amount is $63 25 a head to the whole population of those sixteen nations. 
The interest of this vast sum nearly equals a tax of one dollar on every in- 
habitant of the globe. 

Since the Reformation (!!) Great Britain has been engaged sixty-five 
years, in the prosecution of seven wars; for which she expended, in our 
enrrency, $8,982,120,000. It has been estimated by our missionaries that 
a school of fifty heathen children, on the continent of India, would only cost 
$150 per annum. ‘Then this sum expended by a Christian nation in sixty- 
five years in carrying on war with other Christian nations, if applied to the 
education of the heathen, would have schooled 46,062,154 children per 
annum for sixty-five years! Allowing five years to each scholar, then 
598,808,000 children might have been educated for the money that Great 
Britain drained from the sources and channels of her wealth and industry, to 
waste in wars, every one of which degraded her people in every quality of 
their condition. 

From 1793 to 1815,—a period of twenty-two years,—Great Britain, 
France and Austria expended $7,330,000,000 in war. The interest of this 
sum, at six per cent., would have supported 30,000 missionaries among the 
heathen during the whole period of twenty-two years, in which these 
Christian nations were engaged in doing the devil’s work on each other. 
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The aggregate amount would have given five years schooling to 488,666,- 
666 pagan children, on the Lancasterian plan. The interest for one munth, 
at the above rate, would build 1466 miles of railroad at $25,000 per mile. 

Consulting the best authorities I can command, I find that the aggregate 
amount of the expenditures of our own government, from 1789 to March 4, 
1843, is $ 1,111,375,734. 

Now,—patriotic Americans! will you not read this reflectingly !—of 
this vast sum there have been expended only $ 148,620,055 for civil pur- 
poses, embracing the Civil List, Foreign Intercourse, and the Miscellaneous 
Expenses. ‘Then it follows that $ 962,755,680 have been lavished upon 
preparations for war In time of peace, within a little more than half a 
century, by this model republic!!! Another fact:—From January 1, 1836, 
to March 3, 1843, the war expenses of this government were $153,954,881 ! 
—five millions more than all the civil expenses of the government from 1789 
to 1843! !—Another fact: —From 1816 to 1834, eighteen years, our national 
expenses amounted to $463,915,756 ; and of this sum, nearly $400,000 ,000 
went in one way and another for war, and only $64,000,000 for all other 
objects! being twenty-two millions a year for war, and about three millions 
and a half,—less than one-sixth of the whole,—for the peaceful operations 
of a government that plumes itself on its pacific policy! If we take into 
account all the expenses and all the losses of war to this country, it will be 
found to have wasted for us, in sixty years, some two or three thousand 
millions of dollars. s: &. 





Peace on Earth. 


BY 8S. E, COUES. 


‘¢ Peace on earth’’ was the herald-angels’ song,—the promise of the 
heavenly hosts upon the birth of the Messiah. And yet Christianity has 
been preached for nearly two thousand years, and there are still wars and 
rumors of wars. Has the gospel the power to still the noise of the battle- 
field, and to speak to the tempest of man’s wrath, ‘‘ Peace, be stil]? ”’ 

We believe that Christianity has this power, but the mere profession of 


faith in Christ is not Christianity. Her heaven-born principles must be 


applied, not only to the individual soul, but to man in all the relations of 
life. Itis the Christian character which has power to overcome the evil of 
the world. The strength of our religion is in the meekness, humility and 
long-suffering of those who profess it. Love to enemies must not merely 
be read at church, as part of the gospel, but it must be acknowledged and 
obeyed as the firm, unalterable law of Jehovah,—a law which the supposed 
necessities of no nation can change, which patriotism can never repeal, 
which war-breeding lusts cannot ever, for an instant, obliterate. It must be 
obeyed as the law of God; supreme over all human law, or duties growing 
out of political relations. 

Right and wrong determined by our social relations! and these ever 
changing! ‘The same act now constituting the pirate, and now the naval 
hero! O religion, thus supple and elastic would reflect darkness and dis- 
grace back from the earth to the very heavens from whence it came! But 
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how cardinally opposite are the principles of Christianity ; they form a deep 
and everlasting division between the right and the wrong. They strip sel- 
fishness of its disguise, the robe of patriotism, which it so often has worn. 
They detect at once the sophistry of every attempt to vindicate violence, 
and rapine, and fraud. On the one side they place pride, and malice, and 
revenge; on the other, meekness, and forgiveness, and long-suffering. 
They mingle no light with darkness. Here are the friends of peace,—there 
are the men of strife. If there be war, the Christian is not in the battle; 
his hand is not stretched out for slaughter: he is not defiled with the blood 
of his brother man. He is set apart,—consecrated ; his faith has given 
him the white robe of innocency; he is a light to the world; he is to 
show the overcoming of evil with good. 

Beautiful, most beautiful, now appears this religion of love to those who 
before were the enemies of a faith which had been shoygn to them only by 
the point of the Christian’s sword! The pure, and lovely, and heavenly 
traits of character gladden the hearts of all men. There is now hope for 
the world; for Jesus, the lamb-like, the enemy-forgiving, the self-sacrificing, 
has been lifted up, and draws all men unto him. How powerful now the 
Christian church! Every member of it has become a successful missionary 
of the cross; the waters of salvation rush over the world; the desert blos- 
soms as the rose, and the waste places bear fruit unto the Lord. And men, 
changed from brutes, which rend and destroy, have become as angels, 
echoing and re-echoing the song, ‘‘ Peace on earth and good-will towards 
man.’’ Away, then, the sword from every Christian’s hand, at once and 
for ever! 





Progress of Peace Principles. 


Not many years since, on the formation of a Peace Society in one of our 
seaboard towns, the editor of a newspaper refused to insert a notice of a 
meeting of the society, even as an advertisement. Mark the change. We 
know of about thirty newspapers which are the champions of the cause, in 
its full radicalism, and the columns of many hundreds are open to the free 
discussion of the subject. 

Not many years ago, the public meetings of the friends of the cause 
were thinly attended. Now, large audiences are most generally collected. 
The people are ready and anxious to hear; and more has been spoken and 
written on peace during the last year, than for five years previous. ‘The 
public mind is beginning to be excited; men are waking up all over the 
country to the consideration of the subject. 

A few years since, William Ladd was, as it were, alone in the field ; 
within a few weeks, at one meeting, there were fifteen ardent, eloquent 
men who pledged themselves to make this subject their prominent work ; 
and these are but a few compared with the whole number of active, 
efficient men who lecture on the subject. There is a strong host in the 
field. 

In another way, may we note our progress. In the early stages of the 
reform, the friends of peace were assailed with sarcasm and ridicule. This 
has passed away. With the exception of a taunt now and then from the 
editor of some partisan paper, the friends of peace are treated respectfully. 
Such are the learning, the blameless lives, the stirring eloquence, the sound 
discrimination of many of the advocates of peace, that it has become credit- 
able for a man to rank himself as one of the number. 

Vor. VI.—No. 9.—monTHLy. 9* 
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Again, inthe early warfare,—to borrow a military figure,—the peace 
principle was most violently assailed. It proved itself impregnable. The 
champions of the militia, army and navy, now act on the defensive only, 
contenting themselves with their vindication on the score of expediency alone. 

But strange as it may appear, the task of defending the army and navy 
has devolved on the Christian ministry! not as a body, for we have very 
many warm and influential friends among the clergy; but we mean that 
every labored effort which has appeared of late, apologizing for the military, 
has been from clergymen. We now remember eight of these labored de- 
fences of the military system from eight ambassadors of the Prince of Peace. 

Even this is passing away. We believe that the number of clergymen 
ready to preach on battle anniversaries and militia musters is rapidly dimin- 
ishing. It is now difficult to obtain one of high standing to do this work. 
A very distinguished minister was applied to, to act as chaplain at the cele- 
bration of the fourth of July. He accepted; but on the condition that there 
should be no military display. Such men are honored even by the military 
themselves. s 

The clergy are coming up to the advocacy of peace as a body. If not in 
this country, they are in England ; for one hundred and ten sermons on peace 
were lately preached in London on one Sabbath. 

Another sign of the times: CuarLtes Sumner, Esq., of Boston, well known 
for his learning and talents, delivered an oration at the Municipal celebration 
of the fourth of July in Boston. Before the military, encountering all the 
prejudices of the day, he most distinctly and most eloquently enforced the 
Christian principle of peace. He rebuked the war spirit and it quailed 
before him. No advocate of peace ever spoke more boldly,—more strongly. 
We are told that the audience were most deeply impressed. ‘This full and 
firm avowal of Christian principles will give Mr. Sumner a reputation over 
the civilized globe. His oration will be more read, will have a greater 
influence on the Christian world, than any other which has been delivered 
since the declaration of independence. 

Will the clergy longer hold back, when laymen thus come forward for the 
advocacy of the pacific principles of their Master '—Chrisiian Citizen. 





Peace Movements Abroad. 


The London Peace Society held its annual meeting in Finsbury Chapel, 
May 20, 1845. From the twenty-ninth Annual Report of the Secretary, 
we present our readers with the following abstract of the doings of the 
Society, during the past year :— 

‘*In no one year,’’ says the Report, ‘‘ of the Society’s existence, have 
the pacific principles of the gospel made so much progress.’? Among the 
labors of the Society during the past year, nearly 270 lectures and meetings 
have been held; more than 64,000 persons addressed, and at least 6,000 
signatures to the Society’s declaration obtained. Six consecutive lectures 
have been delivered in the Hall of Commerce, London. But the most 
interesting and important movement which is mentioned in the Report, is 
the simultaneous delivery of thirteen peace sermons in Birmingham, on the 
16th of February, and upwards of one hundred und ten in London and its 
vicinity, on the Iith of May. Agents of the Society have visited many 
sections of the country, forming auxiliary societies, lecturing on the subject 
of peace, and obtaining signatures to the ‘‘ peace pledge,’’ which, in the 
true Washingtonian spirit, declares total abstinence from all wars, as 
‘*inconsistent with the precepts of the gospel.’’ Nor have the operations 
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of the Society been confined to the limits of the British empire. Mr. 
Rigaud, one of its indefatigable agents, has labored, in the face of much 
opposition as well as encouragement, in Holland, Belgium, Switzerland, 
and some of the border towns of Germany. The Society has distributed its 
publications with a liberal hand through the country. Copies of its works 
were sent to the Emperor of Russia, and the King of Saxony, when they 
were in England. Fifty copies of the Prize Essay have been presented to 
members of Parliament. A memorial was presented to the British govern- 
ment, and one to the King of the French, on the wars in Morocco, Hayti, 
and Tahiti; and an address to the government and people of Hayti was 
largely circulated through the republic. Memorials and petitions have also 
been presented against the increase of the naval and military establishments 
of the empire, with a view to their abolition. Petitions have also been 
presented against the armed suppression of the slave-trade. Memorials 
were sent, in March last, to the Cantonal governments. of Switzerland, and 
to the Diet, at that time assembled in extraordinary session ; as well as an 
address to the people on the duty and advantage of pacific measures. A 
correspondence has been opened with the American Peace Society, on the 
subject of the President’s speech respecting the Oregon Territory. The 
Committee are keeping their eye on the state of affairs in the East. Several 
associations against duelling have been formed on the continent. The 
enlistment of pauper children appears to have ceased. The Report closes 
with a reference to the state of the peace movement in the United States, 
the continent of Europe, the West Indies and Africa. 

From the Treasurer’s account, it appears that the total receipts of the 
Society during the past year, were £1,459, 6s. 10d; the expenditure, 
£1,418, 18s. 6d. 

The following is the list of officers appointed for the ensuing year :— 

President, Cartes Hinpiey, Esq., M. P.—Vice Presidents, Joseph J. 
Gurney, Esq., George W. Alexander, Esq., John Lee, LL. D., F. R. S. 
—Secretaries, Rev. James Hargreaves, Rev. John Jefferson.— Treasurer, 
Samuel Gurney, Esq. 


Rev. Georce Ross moved the acceptance of the Report in a short speech, 
in which he remarked, 


_‘* It appears to me that the war-principle requires an individual to renounce 
his responsibility towards God; that is to say, a man who enlists in the 
army, or enters the British navy, must practically act as though he were an 
irresponsible being, and would not be called to render an ultimate account 
to the God who made him. Snch an individual must do as he is commanded ; 
he is not allowed to reason upon the lawfulness and unlawfulness of war, or 
consider the propriety of any action that he is called upon to perform. If a 
command be given to him by his superiors, he is under imperative obligation 
to obey it, whether it be to murder an unoffending individual, or aid in 
destroying a mighty host. I cannot believe, with the New Testament in 
my hand, that any one, professing to be a disciple of the Pririce of Peace, 
can be justified in placing himself in such a position. Every one of us 
must render an account of himself to God; and it seems to me indefensible 
for any man to place himself in such a position as to be incapable of exer- 
cising the right of private judgment in these matters, and in which he must 
become an automaton, a mere machine, to be guided and directed accordin 
to the commands issued by a superior. On these grounds, among atte, t 
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come to the conclusion, that nothing can justify war; and on this account a 
few individuals connected with my church have cordially signed the pledge 
of the Peace Society. Upon the first blush, war appears ridiculous. If 
you and I should have some unfortunate quarrel, is that a reason why I 
should knock you on the head, or you me? Is it any reason why we should 
settle our differences by means of a pistol, or of a large knife, usually termed 
a sword? Is there any thing rational in this? Sheuld we not rather take 
up the language of Scripture, and say, ‘If ye have a matter against any 
man, the law is open, and there are deputies, let them implead one another.’ 
Let us refer to individuals who will be able to settle the difference. Let us 
appeal to a jury, and determine to abide by their decision. If I understand 
the matter, that is precisely the ground taken by this Society. We ask for 
arbitration with regard to national differences or animosities ; and I can 
conceive of nothing more simple, more satisfactory, or more in accordance 
with the principles of Divine revelation, than that men should come to this 
conclusion, and so decide all questions of difference that may arise between 


ine kingdoms of the earth.”’ 


Mr. Isaac Couurns, of Philadelphia, one of the vice presidents of the 
American Peace Society, in seconding the resolution, gave an account of 
the prospects and progress of the cause in the United States. 

The Rev. C. Duxes then addressed the meeting, from whose remarks 
we extract the following :— 


‘¢'The subject of this resolution, I think, may be embodied in one word, 
—the Society js proposing to increase its present amount of agitation. 
This, under some circumstances, might perhaps be thought a word unsuita- 
ble to the Peace Society ; but agitation is one of the most healthful princi- 
ples of nature. All things that God has made require agitation, in order 
that they may be healthful, and there is nothing that requires it more than 
the human mind. It is a principle to which we are indebted for every thing 
as a nation, and for every thing which, as Christians, we hold dear. 
Agitation was the grand principle employed by that noble-minded man, 
Luther. It was the agitation of the one grand, overwhelming subject that 
occupied his mind, that produced that mighty impression in his day, the 
influence of which we feel, and the influence of which we believe will 
continue to be felt, not only in this land, but will spread itself, until the 
whole earth shall be filled with the knowledge of the Lord as the waters 
cover the sea. ‘This is the principle which is now employed for the accom- 
plishment of every object that is contemplated by wise and good men. The 
time was, when the subject of slavery and the slave-trade was as unpopular, 
not as this Society now is, but as it once was. It was not an uncommon 
thing in the time of Wilberforce, to have a minority of two in the House of 
Commons. But one that knew the truth was not to be deterred by majori- 
ties or minorities ; the thing might be true, though the world was up in 
arms against it.’’ 


The Rev. J. Burner followed in a vigorous speech, in which he traced, 
in a graphic manner, the downfall of the nations of antiquity to that source 
of universal desolation, war. He closed with the following application of 
the principle to America: 


‘Tt was said by the statesmen of that day, ‘The Americans went out 
from us; we aided them in their location in their country ; we extended 
over them the panoply of our kingdom; we offered them Britain’s shield to 
protect them, and when they were formed into a people, why should we 
not have a contribution from them? But they were unreasonable enough 
to refuse our demand ; and were we not justified in rousing the British lion 
to compel their compliance?’ Well, we did so, and what a pretty figure 
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the lion cut, when he lay growling by the side of Britannia with her shield 
broken,—Britannia weeping, and the provinces of America boasting in their 
independence. ‘That is what we got. We set Britannia to weep, and the 
lion to howl, and we lost our provinces. That is what we got by the war. 
These are well-known historical facts.”’ 


Mr. S. Bow ty sneceeded, with some very impressive observations on the 
degradation of the soldier’s condition. Said he, 


‘*T think that a great deal may be done with the rising generation: Let 
us teach them to look upon every thing connected with war as immoral and 
unjust ; to look upon a soldier as lower than a livery servant, as a liveried 
slave. I contend that there is no greater slave in the country than a soldier. 
While a man engaged in the ordinary affairs of life, if ordered to do any 
thing that his conscience forbids, can refuse, and if his master persists, can 
say, ‘Give me my wages,’ and then walk off, a soldier cannot do this. -I 
do wonder that we have not a larger number of ministers on our side, 
though I rejoice that we have so many with us as we have. I know the 
effect it had upon me when I was a lad, to hear so much about the courage 
of soldiers ; and a peculiar feeling arose in my mind from hearing their 
music and seeing their fine clothes. I have often thought that if they were 
led forth to war in the clothes in which they are recruited, it would be an 
excellent thing to put itdown. The way in which these men are entrapped 
and induced to join the army, furnishes to my mind a strong argument 
against war. I believe there are very few young men in their sober senses 
who enter the army. I knew a recruiting sergeant in Gloucester ; he was 
the only hypocrite, if I may so term him, I was ever acquainted with, in 
connection with the tetotallers. In principle he was one;.but he was 
obliged to put the cup to his lips, without which, he said, he could not 
carry on the enlisting of soldiers, and then make those men drunk, after 
which he got them in his clutches to go out to glorious war. Talk of 
courage ; I should like to see the courage that would enable a man to stand 
and be laughed at rather than be shot. I trust, therefore, that no individual 
will go away from this meeting without a determination to use every means 
in his power to extend the knowledge of our principles.”’ 


Mr. Henry Vincent next came forward, and commenced a powerful 
speech with these words :— 


‘*T rejoice that I am enabled, for the first time in my life, to stand in a 
meeting of the Peace Association, to avow my firm belief in the inviolability 
of human life, and my strong conviction that war is alike opposed to the 
principles of Christianity as well as to the true interests of mankind. This 
conviction has grown upon me within the last few years; and if I did not 
hold it at an earlier period of my life, in common with a large portion of my 
fellow-countrymen, I blame not so much my youth and inexperience, as 
those unnatural customs, which sé large a portion of the world has combined 
to uphold.’’ 


After adverting to the prevalence and character of these customs, and to 
the pacific tendencies of commerce, he proceeded to say, 


‘*T agree with one of the speakers who has preceded me, that the popular 
mind is taking a delightful turn in favor of the peace principle. In some of 
the largest meetings of working-men,—and I have had the privilege of 
addressing them for years by thousands and tens of thousands,—I have been 
enabled to mark the gradual improvement that is going ®n in their moral 
and intellectual character; and in large meetings of the poorer section of 
the middle classes, I have noticed, for the past three or four years, that in 
the midst of political excitement, the slightest allusion to the question of 
peace, the broad and unmistakable declaration that all political changes are 
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valueless unless they proceed from improvement in the intellectual and 
moral part of our nature, and are brought about by purely pacific means, 
are not worth having, has been welcomed by universal acclamation; that 
the man who would advocate a sanguinary and bloody doctrine, though he 
might be cheered by a few thoughtless men, would soon have his oration 
suppressed by the common sense of the assembly. You must, apart from 
this improvement in moral feeling, do all in your power to expand your 
principles ; you must seek, by teaching the young to value the peace prin- 
ciples, to train them up in the way you would have them walk. You must 
endeavor to imbue the women with the conviction that they have power, 
great power, in this respect; that when the public gewgaws are to be 
paraded, when the parks are to be filled with the minions of aristocracy, to 
show in the eyes of the civilized world to what a systematic form they have 
reduced the practice of war, women should shun these scenes; that they 
should teach their children that all the gaudy equipages, all the pride and 
pomp, do but cover a sinfulness so hideous that it would shock universal 
humanity, corrupt as it is, were it not for the glitter with which it is associ- 
ated. ‘I‘hus enstamping on the minds of the children in the early period of 
infancy, that God did not intend them to be turned into tngines of slaughter, 
but that he designed them to dwell together in peace and amity, practising 
the Christian virtues, and using all the nobler faculties of the soul in his 
worship, and in efforts to promote the well-being of their fellow-men.”’ 


Mr. Hinpuey, the Chairman, next addressed the meeting, and in the 
course of his remarks observed, 


‘‘At the present moment, however, the real business of this Society is 
with the people. It is by holding such meetings as this, by spreading 
tracts, by the introduction of lecturers all over the kingdom, that you will 
inspire in the public mind, first, an attention to our principles, and secondly, 
an approval of them. I feel exceedingly encouraged in this course by some 
observations addressed to me by an intelligent foreigner. He said, ‘I 
received some tracts from the Peace Society; what is it?’ I replied, ‘I 
am president.’ ‘ What is it about? we have peace here, and why do you 
trouble yourselves about it when there is no prospect of going to war?’ I 
said, ‘ We are endeavoring to point out the evil of war, by diffusing the 
principle of peace so strongly in the minds of the country, that should a 
moment of irritation arise between any country and our own, we should be 
enabled to force upon the rulers the necessity of settling it, not by an appeal 
to arms, but by justice and reason.” He went on to say, ‘ Do you think 
you will do this?’ JI answered, that I did not entertain a doubt of it; that 
our instrumentality might be feeble, and our means limited ; but truth was 
great and would prevail. He then remarked, ‘At the time I first came over 
to England, after the peace, 1 used to go to William Allen’s, in Plough 
Court. I there met with a few Quakers, and said to them, Do you expect 
to have slavery abolished? You are only a few; you can do nothing! 
After twenty years I returned, and I found that the small meeting at William 
Allen’s had had the effect of moving the country and abolishing slavery.’ 
I think we ought to thank God and take courage. We have as much right 
to expect that, through the blessing of God, the principles of this Society 
will prevail, as the Society of Friends had, when they first commenced the 
efforts which they made, and which were ultimately so successful with 
respect to the slave-trade. 1 will only make one other observation, and that 
is on a question likely to arise between the United States and this country. 
I exceedingly regret the course that has been taken by Sir Robert Peel and 
Lord John Russell, in relation to the Oregon question. 1 think nothing 
was more calculated to stir up the national pride of America, than for Sir 
Robert Peel to get up and make a kind of blustering statement, that he 
would maintain our honor, and then for Lord John Russell to come and tell 
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him that his party would give him their support. I wish the people to 
keep their eyes on the conduct of the two governments, and by petitions, 
by public meetings, by deputations, endeavor to avoid those evil conse- 
quences which must inevitably arise, if we suffer national feeling to be 
aroused. 





Military System in France. 


Mr. Grant, whose Great Metropolis, or account of London some ten or 
twelve years ago, is probably fresh in the memory of most of our readers, 
has since published a similar work on Paris and *s People, from which we 
take a few extracts on military matters in France. 


Move oF ENTERING THE Service.—The practice which prevails in this 
country of purchasing commissions in the army, is wholly unknown in 
France. All enter by the same door, namely, by voluntary enlistment, or 
by conscription, as privates. The idea of a person entering the army a full- 
fledged officer, as with us, strikes the French as ridiculous, Hence it is 
that so many of the sons of the first families in France are to be found in 
the ranks, living on the same scanty and homely fare, sleeping in the same 
beds, and submitting in all respects to the same privations as the sons of 
the poorest peasant. 

Pay or THE Army.—French soldiers are poorly paid. The officers 
receive but a very poor allowance compared with the pay received by 
the officers in the English army. The pittance of the privates is also small, 
—so small “as hardly to be credited in this country. A colonel in the cay- 
alry receives only 275/. per annum; a colonel in the infantry, 250/.; a 
captain in the infantry of the first class, 1447; and a captain of the second 
class, 1207. The various grades of other officers are paid in the same pro- 
egies But the allowance of the private is still more miserably small. 

Yominally he receives fourpence-halfpenny per diem, but in reality not 
more than three-halfpence are available to him for pocket money. From 
his allowance one penny is deducted for the purpose of forming a small 
. fund out of which he may supply himself with the requisite linen, stock- 
ings, and other little articles, such as shaving and washing materials. 
Three half-pence are withheld for his food, which is always taken in 
mess. Another half-penny is taken from him for some other purpose, 
which was mentioned to me by one of the soldiers, but it has eseaped 
my memory. So that after all these deductions are made, he has no more 
than three half-pence per diem to keep in his pocket. 

How, it will be asked, does the French soldier contrive to manage on 
so small asum? He-cannot manage at all were it not that he has, in most 
cases, some other means of replenishing his pockets. ‘The French soldiers 
are not, as with us, the refuse of society,—men whose profligate habits 
have driven them into the army; they are mostly the sons of farmers and 
tradesmen in easy circumstances, and their parents, in the majority of cases, 
supply them with pocket money during the period of their service. You 
cannot walk the streets of Paris without perceiving that they are a much 
superior class of persons to our soldiers. You see intelligence in their 
faces, and what the French call style in their manner. When not on duty, 
you see them in twos and threes in the streets, and at public places, walk- 
ing arm in arm together. Many of them are great readers, and others are 
artists. I one day saw, in the Louvre, a private copying a large painting 
by one of the French masters; and so well was it done, that none but an 
artist could have discovered a difference between the copy and the original. 

Move or Livine.—The French soldiers are allowed only two meals a 
day. ‘The first, or breakfast, is at nine in the morning ; and the other, or 
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dinner, is at five in the afternoon. Both meals are nearly the same: they 
consist of soup, meat, vegetables and brown bread. On every fifth day there 
are no meat dinners, but simply potatoes and rice. No beer or vin ordi- 
naire is allowed; their drink is bad water, with about a glass of brandy 
poured into as much of it as will suffice for sixteen persons. 

LenctH or Service.—The period of service in the French army is 
seven years. At the expiration of that time a soldier receives his discharge, 
and is free to go where he pleases. Some of them, probably one out of 
every six or seven, re-enter the army by voluntary enlistment ; the others, 
in nearly every instance, return to their native place. ‘Those who re-enter 
the army by voluntary enlisting, do so for periods of two or four years. If 
for two years, the soldier receives a bounty of twenty-two francs: if for 
four years, a nernts, of forty-four francs, and the addition of a penny per 
diem to his pay. Not more than 5000 or 6000 men enter the army every 
year by voluntary enlistment ; but in a time of war, or when war was ex- 
pected, from 40,000 to 50,000 have been known to enlist in the king’s 
service. 


Disciptinet.—The discipline of the French army is not so rigid as ours ; 
the barbarous practice of flogging is unknown in France. The greatest 
offence which a soldier can commit is that of insulting his superior; to strike 
an officer subjects the offender to the punishment of death. 

Promotion.—Perhaps the greatest inducement to soldiers to re-enter 
voluntarily the army, after a service of seven years, is to be found in the 
certainty of promotion according to a fixed scale, graduating with a soldier’s 
length of service. I need not enter into the details of the steps hy which a 
private soldier can rise to the highest rank in the army; it may be enough 
to state, that he who remains a certain length of time in the service, and 
conducts himself with propriety, may reasonably hope to reach the summit 
of military promotion. 


Penstons.—In the French army, as in ours, length of service, or wounds 
received in battle, entitle to a pension. In a time of peace, thirty years’ 
service are required to entitle to a pension; but in a time of war, fifteen 

ears suffice. Every two years’ service in the colonies count as three. 

he lowest rate of pension for a common soldier is 200 francs, £8 per 
annum; and the highest rate is 300 francs, or £12 a year. The scale 
varies, as a matter of course, with the different ranks in the army. ‘The 
widows and children of all who die in battle receive about a fourth part of 
what their husbands or fathers would have been entitled to receive. A 
smal] pension, rarely exceeding £5 per annum, is also settled on the widows 
of pensioners. 

ILITaRY Spirit or France.—The French are a military people. 
This would be sufficiently apparent, had we no other evidence on the point 
than is involved in the fact that the army of France is little short of 400,000, 
being more than four times the amount of the English army; and every 
thing which can be done has been done by the state to foster the military 
spirit. The public buildings in Paris are crowded with pictures of battles 
in which the French army has been successful, and with trophies of its 
victories over the foes of France. The palace of Versailles affords an 
instance of the former, and the Hospital of Invalids furnishes an instance of 
the latter. Much as you meet with in Versailles to excite your wonder and 
occupy your attention, there is nothing strikes you more forcibly than the 
number of pictorial representations of engagements in which the French 
have been successful. You had no idea before that so many battles had 
been fought since nation began to war against nation. And as the French 
appear victorious in every conflict, one who knew no better would be apt to 
conclude that they had never known what it was to sustain a defeat, or 
even to meet with a temporary reverse. You reproach yourself for not 
remembering that you had ever heard of one-half of the battles which are 
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thus commemorated as having been gained by the superiority of French 
prowess. You inquire into the matter, and, in many instances, find that 
what the artist has converted into some great military achievement, was so 
insignificant an affair as to be wholly unworthy of notice. Of this there can 
be no question, that the future historian will do no more than make a mere 
passing allusion to many of the military events, the remembrance of which 
is thus to be perpetuated on canvass, while in many more instances the page 
of history will make no mention of them at all.—In the Hospital of Invalids, 
again, you see hundreds of the flags which the French took from their 
enemies, from the commencement of Napoleon’s career, down to the recent 
triumphs of the French arms in Algiers.—And, as if these memorials of the 
skill and courage of the French were not sufficient to keep up the military 
spirit in France, a marked attention is paid to soldiers in private society. 

he mere circumstance of wearing the habiliments of a military man, is a 
sure passport any where, and renders the person a favorite in all companies. 
The effect of all this is to keep alive the military spirit. We can thus 
account for the eager desire which the French nation show to rush into a 
war whenever their government chances to come into collision with that of 
any other country. 

tt is desirable, both for the sake of governments themselves, and of hu- 
manity generally, that something should be done to extinguish the military 
spirit, not only in France, but wherever it exists. No country ever yet 
came off a gainer after having played the game of war. It is a game at 
which all lose War has been the curse of the world, the scourge of the 
human race. It is equally at variance with religion, right reason, sound 
policy, and humanity. My opinions on the subject are so strong, that I 
hold that every public writer is under a grave moral responsibility to do all 
in his power to put an end to that wholesale trading in human life, which 
always takes place between those countries that engage in hostilities with 
each other. 





Preparations for War in time of Peace. e 


There is no greater folly than for a republic to maintain costly war estab- 
lishments in time of peace. They add nothing to the real strength of the 
country ; for preparations made on a sudden emergency, when war seems 
to threaten, are left to crumble into decay just as soon as the cloud passes 
over. Our real strength is the patriotism, the personal valor and devotion 
of our citizens, and their fruitfulness of resources, which will never be 
wanting in a just cause. Now I see that $15,000 have been appropriated 
by Congress for experiments with Colt’s Submarine Battery. Does any 
man in his senses seriously believe that in the next hundred years there will 
be a ship blown up by this process? But, says the advocate of this measure, 
we may be forced into a war when we least expect it, and then Mr. Colt’s 
method would be very effective. To be providing, at great expense, for 
these possible but most improbable contingencies, is just about as wise as if 
a man in perfect health should carry about with him a cumbrous and costly 
medicine-chest, containing every drug known to doctors, under the sickly 
apprehension, that he might suddenly be seized with some disorder, he 
could not tell what, at a time he could not tell when. We must run some 
risks, and we do constantly. But it is better to do so than to adopt a bur- 
densome and expensive system, injurious to the morals of the people, 
unfavorable to private virtue and public economy, and repugnant to the 
spirit and genius of our institutions. 
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The truth is, the war-spirit is on the decline. The spirit of Christianity 
and of civilization is peaceful. If it were not for the professional fighters, 
who make a trade of war, and for the barbarous love of conquest, injustice 
and dominion, of which some remains exist, the business of war would be 
regarded by the civilized world in its true and odious colors. The way to 
avoid wars is, not to increase the number of those whose private interests 
are opposed to peace, but to cultivate a spirit of equity and wisdom, by 
avoiding entangling alliances with foreign states, and pursuing a plain, 
simple and majestic course of kindness, truth and justice in all our political 
conduct and relations. * 

Alexandria, D. C. 





Thoughis on passing West Point, July i4, 1845, 


How calm, how beautiful it lies 
Beneath these sunny summer skies! 
Amid whose changing shade or light, 
The deep ravine, the wooded height, 
Softly sublime, through hill and dell 
Alternate gently sink or swell, 
Mirrored in faithful life below 
On the transparent river’s flow. 
Where Nature’s voice points thought above, 
And speaks tranquillity and love, 
Can earthly strife or jar intrude 
To mar the spirit’s happy mood ? 
Ah! meet would seem, in scenes like these, 
Hymns, altars, to the God of Peace! 


Yet here, in scenes like these, are found 
Far other sights, far other sound. 
Amid these hills the cannon roars, 
The martial clarion’s music pours ; 
And here profaningly doth come 
The soldier’s step, the rolling drum; 
Here daily moves the measured tread, 
As on the plain where hosts have bled ; 
Here practised hands fierce weapons wield, 
Rehearsing for the battle-field ; 
Here glittering swords flash bright and high, 
Here gleams the bayonet in the sky; 
And here grows he whom God made “ good,” 
A workman trained to deeds of blood. 


I turned away, and hid the woe 
None near me might have cared to know, 
Which bowed, as in the dust, my soul, 
For ills ’twas powerless to control. 
Silent went up the lonely prayer 
(I could not ask one heart to share), 
How long, how long, Almighty Lord, 
Tarrieth the vict’ry of thy word ? 
O, send thy light, and truth, and love, 
To break, resistless, from above! 
Earth’s jealous, jarring nations bring 
Beneath thy white-robed angel’s wing ; 
Bind them with bonds no foe may sever, 
Forbid ‘‘ the sword to slay for ever!” A. W. M. 
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Social Tendencies of the Times. 


It is cheering to the heart of the philanthropist to contemplate the social 
tendencies of the present age. That ‘‘ God hath made of one blood all na- 
tions of men for to dwell on the earth,’’ in peace and fraternal concord, 
seems to be the revelation of science as well as inspiration. It is a truth 
self-evident, and self-working out of every thing in nature and art, It is the 
supplement of that other truth, to be written yet on all the handiwork of 
man, ‘‘ Holiness to the Lord.’’ ‘The Devil’s private signet is to be taken off 
from human ingenuity, and mechanism, and things made of iron and steel, 
shall be made to save life, not to destroy it, as when all the mechanical 
genius of the werld was expressed in the machinery of murder. The 
plow-share is yet to come out with illustrious divinity, over all martial 
instruments, and iron giants, that can ‘‘ pluck up the seated hills,”’ shall be 
PEACE MAKERS, and wear on their frontispieces, ‘‘ God hath made of one 
blood all nations of men,’’ as they walk over the seas and the dry land. 
With their long arms, they shall seat distant nations side by side and face 
to face, and, with the great speech of their steam lungs, tell them that they 
are brethren. And ponderous bars of railroad iron shall corroborate their 
brotherhood, bridging deep, black abysses of ‘‘ natural enmity ’’ and inter- 
national hatred; strapping hostile countries together, and taking out of 
boundaries and air-line limits their malignant nationality. ‘To the seer who 
saw in his prophetic vision, a better day for humanity, it was revealed, as 
the dawning light of that day, that ‘‘many should run to and fro and 
knowledge be increased ’’ on the earth. This day has this gospel com- 
menced to be fulfilled in our sight. Such a running to and fro as the prophet 
could scarcely have comprehended, has begun to fraternize the nations of 
Christendom. And kings and queens are coming to be the nursing fathers 
and mothers of this social movement. It is well that they, too, have begun 
to run to and fro, and to have their knowledge increased of great facts, per- 
taining to the welfare of mankind, and the everlasting peace and prosperity 
of their subjects. This interchange of social visits among the leading 
sovereigns of Europe, is the most impressive development of the times. It 
is more than a Congress of nations for the prevalence of universal peace, for 
it tends, not only to adjust, but to prevent questions of international contro- 
versy. It throws its sweetening leaf of peace into the heart-fountains of 
national character and existence, purifying their issues in the source and 
acting as a prevention rather than a remedy. 





Scipio’s Prayer for Vengeance. 


Scipio Arricanus was the commander of the Roman army when Car- 
thage was destroyed ; and the following was his prayer on that occasion :— 
“O dreadful Pluto! let terror and vengeance loose against the Carthaginians! May 
the cities and people who have taken up arms against us be destroyed! ‘I'o you, O ye 


Furies, in my name, and in the name of the senate and Roman people, I devote all the 
enemies of my republic.” 


Millot, in his ‘*‘ Elements of General History,’’ after mentioning the 
flourishing city of Carthage, as ‘‘ given up to slaughter and buried in flames ”’ 
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by the Romans, has this remark :—‘* But what above all shocks human 
nature is, to see them sanctifying all the horrors of war by the ceremonies of 
religion. They solemnly devoted their enemies to their infernal gods, and 
Scipio performed the ceremony.’’—The historian then adds,—** Such i impre- 
cations might undoubtedly increase the military ardor and confidence of the 
soldiers ; but how dreadfully shocking must they he to the feeling heart! ”’ 
If it be so ‘‘ shocking to the feeling heart? to read this pagan prayer, and 
to observe the Roman manner of ‘* sanctifying all the horrors of war by 
religious ceremonies,’’—how shocking must it be to reflect on the constancy 
and ¢nconsistency with which Christians have imitated these pagan examples. 

—We say the constancy ;—for in all wars of Christians, from the reign of 
Constantine to this day, they have associated ‘‘ the horrors of war with re- 
ligious ceremonies ;’’ and each party in a contest has prayed for the destruc- 
tion of the other. We say the inconsistency, for two reasons :—First. 
Christians profess a religion which positively forbids the indulgence of war- 
ring passions, —ambition, avarice, hatred and revenge. It requires them to 
love one another,—to love even their enemies, not rendering evil for evil, 

but blessing them that curse, doing good to those who hate and persecute 
them, and praying for their forgiveness, as they would hope for the forgive- 
ness of God. Yet professed Christians have not only made war on each 
other, but have attempted to ‘‘ sanctify all the horrors,’’ and even all the 
crimes ‘‘ of war by religious ceremonies!’’ Not indeed the ceremonies of 
the bloody and revengeful religion of pagans, but the ceremonies of the 
benign and peaceful religion of Jesus Christ !—Second. While Christians 
have indulged the sanguinary pagan spirit of war, and prayed for vengeance 
and destruction on one another, they have not, like the pagans of Rome, 
addressed these prayers to Pluto, but to the merciful Farner of all; and to 
complete the climax of inconsistency, they have offered these prayers for 
vengeance in the name of the Prince o£ Prace, ‘‘ who died the just for 
the unjust, that he might bring us to God, and who, with his dying 
breath, prayed for the forgiveness of his murderers ! 

Is it possible to conceive of inconsistency more glaring, or more revolting 
to the benevolent and reflecting mind, than what has now been exhibited ? 
And does not the honor of our religion require, that Christians should either 
renounce the pagan spirit of war, and cease to pray for the destruction of 
one another, or offer these prayers to Pluto, and not to the Gop of love and 
peace. 

Such infernal beings as Pluto and the Furies were supposed to be, might 
be pleased with such prayers. But what can be more absurd than to sup- 
pose that such murderous effusions or imprecations can be acceptable to the 
benevolent God, who extends mercy not only to the good, but to the evil 
and unthankful? And what better character than that of the infernal Pluto 
do Christians impute to God, while they imagine that he is pleased with 
their indulgence of warring passions, their hatred one to another, and their 
prayers for vengeance and destruction? AJl who read and believe the gos- 
pel, are taught that our heavenly Father is far more benevolent than any 
earthly parent. But where in this world can be found a good parent who 
could be pleased in seeing his children divided into hostile parties, seeking 
each other’s blood, and mutually calling on him for aid to enable them to 
murder one another ! 


“Tis universal soldiership has stabbed 
The heart of merit in the meaner class. 
Arms, through the vanity and brainless rage 
Of those that bear them, in whatever cause, 
Seem most at variance with all mortal good, 
And incompatible with serious thought.” —Cowper. 
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Wellington and Soult.—1814, 1843. 
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‘‘ None of M. Guizot’s colleagues displayed more spirit at the close of the 
debate, than old Marshal Soult; and we scarcely know of a more singular 
parallel in parliamentary history, than that which the respective positions of 
the two oldest and greatest soldiers in Europe present at this moment, . 


both contending for the maintenance of amicable relations between 


the two 


countries, whose respective armies each has led, and might again lead to 
the field, and both devoting the unextinguishable energy of their brave and 


honorable lives to the preservation of peace throughout the world. 


“'T'wo warriors stood on the battle plain, 
Engaged in the mighty shock 
That thrilled through the Gallic Despot’s reign, 
From the broad Garonne to the winding Seine, 
And burst the bonds of delivered Spain 
On the Pyrenean Rock. 


“The one retreated, with lion glare 
Still keeping his foes at bay ; 
The other stooped down from his mountain lair, 
With standard and Oriflamme streaming fair, 
Like the eagle that sweeps through the realms of air 
On her scattered and panting prey. 


“The thunders of war have ceased, and Time 
Has wrapped in his circling zone 
The scenes of blood, and the deeds of crime 
Which polluted each city, and soil, and clime, 
From the Pharaoh’s tombs and Nilotic slime, 
To the Scythian’s icy throne, 


‘‘ Where are these warriors now? No more 
Opposed in the battle strife ; 
Their voices are heard like that voice of yore, 
Which rebuked the storim on Gennesaret’s shore, 
And amidst the wind and the water’s roar, 
Redeemed the apostle’s life. 


“These heroes twain of the olden war 
Now bid the Destroyer cease ; 
Unyoke the steeds of his iron car, 
And looking to regions beyond the jar 
Of furious faction, adore the star 


Of universal Peace.” London Times, Feb. 1843. 
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Tue Invitation To ENLIst, WITH THE ScoTcHMAN’s Repiy.—A cer- 
tain Scotchman being solicited to enter the army, and fight for his country, 
said to the officer, who was desirous of enlisting him, ‘‘ I would ask you, 
sir, two questions, which, if you answer to my satisfaction, I shall have no 
hesitation to take up arms. ‘The first is, can you tell me if I kill a man that 
he will go to heaven? and secondly, can you say whether, if I am killed 
myself, I shall likewise go there?’’ ‘To these two questions, so very 
important and solemn, the officer could not reply. ‘‘ Well, then,’’ said 
this brave Scotchman, ‘‘ I dare not send a fellow-creature unprepared into 
eternity, neither dare I rush thither unbidden.”’ 

Noble resolution! He certainly is the greatest hero who bravely en- 
counters the dangers of life and the contumely of the world, rather than 
offend his divine Master. He is the mightiest conqueror who obtains the 
victory over his own passions ; for ‘* He that is slow to anger, is better than 
the mighty ; and he that ruleth his spirit, than he that taketh a city.”’ 


Haur a Dozen Facts ror American Repueticans.—The cost of mil- 
itary preparations, is to the whole expenditure of government, exclusive of 
payments on account of debt, in Austria, as 33 per cent.; in France, as 38 
per cent.; in Prussia, as 44 per cent.; in Great Britain, as 74 per cent.; in 
the United States, as 80 per cent. ! 

This does not constitute all the disparity against the United States in this 
matter of war expenditure. Remember, that to this prodigious proportion 
of the country’s revenue swallowed up in war expenses, is to be added the 
cost, by the States, of arming and drilling a militia of a million and a half 
of men! Sober-minded men, think on these things! 


Tue Business or a CuristiAN NATION DURING ONE HUNDRED AND 
TWENTY-SEVEN YEARS.—Since the great religious Reformation (!) Great 
Britain has spent 65 years in war, and 62 in peace. She borrowed in seven 
wars, which occupied the 65 years, £834,000,000. In the same time, she 
raised by taxes £1,189,000,000; thus forming a total expenditure of 
$8,982,120,000, in our currency. This enormous sum, extorted from the 
taut, strained sinews of labor, would have constructed fifteen railroads 
around the globe, allowing $25,000 per mile! ‘To raise another such sum, 
would require a tax of $10 on every human being on the globe! The 
interest of this sum for one month, at 5 per cent., exceeds the amount contrib- 
uted by the whole Christian world for preaching the gospel of Jesus Christ to 
the heathen for the last thousand years ! 


Tue American Eaciur.—‘‘ For my own part,’’ said Dr. Franklin, ‘I 
wish the bald-eagle had not been chosen as the representative of our coun- 
try; he is a bird of bad moral character. He does not get his living hon- 
estly ; you may have seen him perched on a dead tree, where, too lazy to 
fish for himself, he watches the labors of the fishing-hawk ; and when that 
diligent bird has at length taken a fish, and is bearing it to his nest, for the 
support of his mate and young ones, the bald-eagle pursues him and takes it 
from him. With. all this injustice he is seldom in good condition, but, like 
those among men who live by sharping and robbery, he is generally poor 
and often lousy.’’—Letter to Mrs. Bache. 


CHANNING ON THE DecoraTIONs oF War.—To one who reflects, there is 
something very shocking in the decorations of war. If men mus¢ fight, let 
them wear the badges which become their craft. It would shock us to see 
a hangman dressed out in scarf and epaulette, and marching with merry 
music to the place of punishment. The soldier has a sadder work than the 
hangman ; his office is not to dispatch occasionally a single criminal, he 
goes to the slaughter of thousands as free from crime as himself. The 
sword is worn as an ornament, and yet its use is to pierce the heart of a 
fellow creature. As well might the butcher parade before us his knife, or 
the executioner his axe or halter. 
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Allow war to be necessary, still it is a horrible necessity, a work to fill 
a good man with anguish of spirit. Shall it be turned into an occasion of 
pomp and merriment! ‘To dash out men’s brains, to stab them to the 
heart, to cover the body with gashes, to lop off the limbs, to crush men 
under the hoof of the war-horse, to déstroy husbands and fathers, to make 
widows and orphans—all this may be necessary, but to attire men for this 
work with fantastic trappings, to surround this fearful occupation with all 
the circumstances of gaiety and pomp, seems as barbarous as it would be to 
deck a gallows, or to make a stage for dancing beneath the scaffold. 


Peace Movements at the West. 
Oberlin, Ohio, July 12, 1845. 

Mr. Burritt,—My very dear Sir,—We had a somewhat interesting 
peace meeting here on the 4th of July. I say somewhat interesting, for our 
number was small for Oberlin, and but three or four of the faculty were 
present. We rejoice to say, however, that the meeting originated with, 
and was appointed by, the faculty themselves, without solicitation. ‘The 
time was mostly occupied by two of the Professors,—Cowles and Morgan. 
Prof. Cowles, in his speech, alluded to the evils and barbarity of war; 
expatiated upon its demoralizing influence, &c. He also argued in favor of 
the immediate abolition of the military system and for dispensing with all 
military preparations whatever. 

Our good Prof. Morgan, whom we all love, and esteem as the great bal- 
ance wheel of Oberlin, made some excellent remarks. I wish I had them 
entire; they would make good matter for your paper. After speaking of 
the sources from which military exploits and military chieftains derive their 
glory, he remarked upon the glaring and horrid inconsistency between the 
object of military preparations and the spirit and manner with which those 
preparations are made. 

The object of military preparations, he remarked, is destruction,—destruc- 
tion of life and all that is dear to life. A solemn work this!—solemn as the 
tomb. ‘Those who advocate its rightfulness and necessity, can baptize it 
with no milder epithet than execution of justice. If such a work need be 
performed, with what a spirit and manner should it be undertaken! Shall 
the executioner of public vengeance go forth to his work in the spirit of 
jestive mirth? Shall he set about his preparation for so awful a business, 
decked in the gayest attire, bedizened with ornament and frippery? In 
short, if this dreadful business must be done, which is most befitting it, the 
music and gaiety of the ball-room, or the mournful solemnity of the funeral ? 
Our sense of ey is always shocked when we see things out of their 
appropriate place. Now let us appeal to the common sense of propriety in 
the civilized world in regard to this matter. Are the ordinary scenes ex- 
hibited on days of military parade, suited to the nature and design of that 
work, even provided it be right and necessary? Is there no discrepancy 
between gaiety and death? between mirthful glee and destruction? Shall 
our youth be tavght to trifle with the ‘‘ execution of justice?’’ What 
must be the moral impressions made upon society, when the most important 
public functionary, appointed for the execution of the most weighty and 
solemn business, goes forth to its discharge with the strutting air of a cox- 
comb, apparently as little sensible of the nature of his work, as the gaudy 
butterfly, that floats upon the breeze ! 

Now if war be right, and its preparation necessary, no one will deny the 
necessity of a reform in the mode of its preparation. This preparation 
especially on days of training, exerts an extensive influence over the rising 
generation, and the public good requires that this moulding impression 
should be alutary. In order to affect this, it should be attired and treated 
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according to its nature, Its object, execution, is awful in its nature, and 
that which God declares to be his strange work. But it will be said, if all 
the solemnity of the tomb, and awfulness of the judgment be thrown about 
military preparations, men cannot be induced to engage in them. True 
enough! and this reveals the intrinsically vicious nature of the thing itself. 
That which can only be sustained by false motives, must be wrong. Strip 
the military system of its gaudy trappings, of its borrowed dress, and other 
appendages of gaiety and mirth; take from it the pernicious excitement of 
romance and adventure ; take from it the false glory and honor it has 
secured from an admiring world; in short, strip from it whatever is adven- 
titious, and what intrinsic attractions does it possess in its own nature, by 
which votaries to it can be secured ? 
This is in brief the substance of a part of what Prof. Morgan gave us. 
Your friend and fellow-laborer in the Lord, 


W. H. Horsincron. 





Extract of a Letter from Illinois. 
To the Secretary of the American Peace Society : 


I have been, for a number of years, an advocate of the peace principle, 
but had not an opportunity of becoming a member of a society till last win- 
ter, when I removed to the Mission Institute, near Quincy, and united with 
the Mission Institute Peace Society, now called the Illinois Peace Society. 
Since that time, I have been elected one of its officers, and appointed as 
agent to travel and lecture on the subject of peace. 

I have just returned from a tour of five weeks, in which I delivered 
more than thirty peace lectures, and, I hope, labored with some success. I 
have reason to believe that, at almost every place where I lectured, I pro- 
duced more or less interest. But the field I travelled over, and the time I 
occupied, were too limited to produce the good | might have done, could I 
have spent more time in the field. The subject was in general new and 
novel to the people; a large majority having never heard of a peace society. 

If this nation is to be saved from impending ruin, a great effort must be 
made by the friends of peace; for I believe that if this nation ever engages 
in another war with any of the foreign powers, it will be morally ruined. 

My course of presenting the’subject of peace is as follows :—I prove that 
the principles of the gospel prohibit Christians from fighting without violat- 
ing them. ‘Then I argue that whatever is in violation of the principles of 
the gospel, is a sin for a nation to engage in. Then if the above be true, it 
is the duty incumbent on every Christian to take his stand in opposition to 
war. ‘Then the peace principle, being the principle of the gospel of Christ, 
is the only principle that can secure and perpetuate the cause of Christ in 
this world, the only principle that will secure and perpetuate the peace and 
prosperity of any community or nation. When a nation engages in war, it 
risks its all, but when it adopts the peace principle, it secures its all, 

While out on.my tour, several friends of the peace cause suggested the 
importance of applying to the American Peace Society for an appointment 
as travelling agent, to lecture in behalf of the parent society. This sugges- 
tion seems to me of much importance, as when without the bounds of Illi- 
nois, I could produce a greater influence, I shall be most of the time, for 
some months to come, out of this State, as I contemplate starting on a long 
tour to the South, about the middle of August. I shall spend some time in 
Indiana, Kentucky, Tennessee, and in the Carolinas. aving labored in 
these States as a missionary, I have no doubt that an effectual door would. 
be opened for the peace cause in all of them. 

Your fellow-laborer in the cause of Peace, 
Wituam C. Rankin. 
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Peace in Western New York. 


I have just returned from a tour through Western New York, and, by 
request, take the first opportunity to communicate to you the result of my 
visit. And first of all, let me say that in every place I found the public 
feeling far in advance of New England, on the subject of peace. In some 
places, the feeling amounted almost to enthusiasm. The first meeting I 
attended, was at the Oneida Annual Conference of the M. E. Church, which 
held its session in Utica, N. Y. This body is composed of about two 
hundred and fifty members. And a more talented and generous-hearted 
company of men I have seldom if ever met. This body of Christian minis- 
ters gave me a truly hearty welcome among them as a messenger of peace, 
—assuring me that their sympathies were deeply enlisted in the cause I had 
come to represent. A committee was at once appointed on the subject of 
peace, who subsequently made a report, which was adopted without one 
dissenting vote, and a better report I think I have never seen. I will not 
speak of it farther now as I propose to forward it to you as svon as I receive 
acopy. It will be published soon. 

I distributed a goodly number of peace publications, which were not only 
kindly received, but eagerly sought after. Several members became sub- 
scribers for the Advocate of Peace with pay in advance, and also gave me 
assurances that they would go home‘ and act as agents, and 1 shall be 
disappointed if some of them are not efficient ones. 

In the Oneida Conference I met with some of the fruits of the labors of 
the late devoted and self-sacrificing Lapp,—the apostle of peace in modern 
times. It may be recollected his last labors were in Western New York. 
His last address on the subject of peace was at the Cazenovia Seminary. 1 
learned by Prof. Clark, who heard him at that time, and who was himself 
convinced of the truth of the peace principles, and of the practicability 
of the measures we propose,—that much fruit still remains as the result of 
his efforts. Surely he did not labor in vain. Many there call him blessed. 
The history of the peace cause is interesting as connected with that Semina- 
ry and that last effort of Ladd. Prof. Clark assured me that he would 
communicate through your columns these facts. [ heard repeated calls for 
help from our friends. An agent they must have at once. There can be 
no doubt that some single counties would sustain one alone. ‘The fields are 
all white and ready for the harvest. Now is the time for action, persevering, 
energetic action. God is evidently with us in the peace enterprise ; and he 
is, in the Janguage of another, an ‘‘ overwhelming majority.’”’ From Utica 
T went to Penn Yan, where I held two meetings, and formed a Society, an 
account of which I must defer until my next ; so adieu for the present. 


EK. W. Jackson. 
Gorham, Me., Aug. 26, 1845. 





A Word from Southern Friends. 


Athens, Ga., August 15, 1845. 


Mr. Burritr,—Of all the societies, next to the Bible society, I revere 
none more than that for the promotion of peace. Its object is so inestimably 
holy, and consecrated to that Saviour who said, he came ‘* to save men’s 
lives,’’ that every friend to it is the humble friend of God, and every enemy 
is fighting against him. 

I have, indeed, endeavored to induce a few friends and neighbors here to 
subscribe for the Advocate through my hands; but, unfortunately, my efforts 
were in vain to persuade any one, aged, or young, to take a two years’ paper 
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for a single dollar! Why should I wonder at this, in a section where Mex- 
ico is looked upon as a rich prize for daring valor? How few think that 
even Mexico is in the hands of a God, and, greai and proud as our impious 
nation may be, that discomfiture and sad havoc may attend our inconsiderate 


designs upon her! Yours, dear sir, affectionately, 
J.J. Fiournoy. 


Alexandria, Av.gust 26, 1845. 


Me. Exruu Burritt,—Dear Sir,—On my return home, after an absence 
of a few days, I had the pleasure of receiving your much esteemed commu- 
nication of the 16th inst. Your kind invitation to ‘‘ come into our (your) 
little band of warm hearts and be one of us, like a brother and friend,”’ is 
most gratefully accepted ; but I do not know how I can get any farther into 
the cause than I now am; for I am now accused of devoting too much time 
to the cause of peace. And you will, doubtless, be surprised to learn, that 
from none do I perceive greater advocates of the army and navy and all 
other contrivances for the purposes of war and murder, than among profes- 
sors of religion. I have been frequently admonished to be on my guard 
against personal attacks fyom professional fighters who make a trade of war ; 
but would it be believed,\that one of the severest attempts (for it was a 
complete failure and endéd quite in the discomfiture of the belligerent 
assailant) that I have eyer had made upon me, was by an exquisite 
professor of Christianity! I must confess that it requires more philosophy 
than is generally allotted to man, to bear patiently with such hypocrisy, to 
which I attribute all the ewils which afflict civilization. The great reforma- 
tion which we want to a¢complish, must begin in the Christian church, for 
the money power of the army and navy have infused its pernicious influence 
into all the ramificationg of civil society. Chaplains in the army and navy, 
generals, commodores,/&c., are more or less contributors to the support of 
the gospel, and it would, consequently, come with ill grace from them to 
attack their living; hence, their entire silence, in these parts, on the tran- 
scendent vices of the army and navy. * * * * J remain, co-worker in the 
great enterprise of peace, in which we are engaged. 

Your brother and servant, 
Leonarp Mareury. 





Peace Sentiments from the Cabinet. 


‘¢T believe that international war has just and honorable substitutes, such 
as a liberal justice in treaties, negotiation and arbitration, and that the time 
has come when obligations to settle differences without resort to the sword 
may safely be made a part of treaties between Christian nations.”’ 

Cave JoHNson. 


‘* War has been the severest scourge which has afflicted the human fam- 
ily, and peace among nations their happiest condition. All must perceive 
and rejoice in the fact, that the spirit of the age tends to peace. He is not 
the friend of man that would not do all that in him lies, to give force and. 
energy to this spirit, and who would not rejoice to see it infuse itself into 
the councils of nations.”’ W. L. Maxcy. 


‘We, who remain at home, will water the tree of peace, so that its roots 
shall strike to the very heart of the earth, and its branches tower to the 
heavens. We will so nurture and protect it, that its verdure shall be per- 
rennial ; that no spirit of animosity shall sway its branches ; that not even a 
whisper of discord shall rustle in its topmost boughs.’’ : 
Grorce Bancrort. 


‘*T am almost a Quaker on the subject of war.”-—Mr. Waker. 
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Miscellany. 


Our Navy.-——There are 1521 ship-officers in the pay of the government, 
whose salaries average over $1,300 each, per annum, and amount, in the 
aggregate, to more than $2,000,000. Apportioning this sum among the 45 
ships and 1594 guns, in actual service, the cost of merely officering each 
ship will be nearly $45,000 per annum. Government has more than one 


officer, at the annual salary of $1,300, to every gun in the service !! 


Tue Jupictary anp Lizvtenantcy.—There are 327 lieutenants in the 
navy, whose aggregate salaries amount to $588,600 per annum. ‘The cost 
of the Judiciary Department for the year ending June 30, 1845, was $531,- 
420.—The pay of members of Congress for the same year, was 351,600 ; 
that of the midshipmen and pursers of the navy, was 371,250. 


Tae SazzatH Gun.—The cost of the powder exploded to usher in the 
Sabbath with a morning gun, through the whole line of forts that snrround 
this country, amounts in the course of a year to a sum sufficient to furnish 
one hundred Sabbath schools at the West with ample libraries. 


Tue Sassatu Drittis, which violate the sanctity of God’s day at all the 
military stations in the United States, cost more in a single year, than all 
the Bibles which American Christians have given to the heathen abroad and 
the destitute at home for twenty years. 


Cost or tHe Mitit1a.—The enlightened and order-loving Commonwealth 
of Massachusetts paid for martial preparations, to suppress domestic insur- 
rections and repel foreign invasions, during the past year, nearly $50,000. 
The State of Delaware, we understand, has had no militia trainings or 
musters since the last war, nor has it expended a farthing on this species of 
defence, although exposed to all the danger of Massachusetts, domestic or 


foreign. 


Tue Revenve or Great Britain.—The total aggregate of this revenue 
from the accession of George III to the close of the war in 1815, was 
£1,386,268,446!! A sum three times greater than all the stock of gold 
and silver existing in the world in 1809, the epoch of the greatest known 
abundance of these metals. The king of England replaced the Bourbons 
on the throne of France at a cost of more than £1,000,000,000. 


‘¢ WHat IS THE USE or THE Navy?’’—This important question has been 
proposed to the American public by a gentleman deeply versed and person- 
aly interested in every thing relating to commerce and navigation. Joseph 
Sturge, an eminent English merchant, has challenged the British public to 
show the use of their navy to those interests. Ata recent town-meeting in 
Birmingham, he made the following statement: ‘‘ 1 know something about 
chartering and insuring ships, and I do not hesitate to say, that if the whole 
of the navy were scuttled to-morrow and sent to the depths of the ocean, I 
could go to Lloyd’s and insure ships and cargo without paying one shilling 
more premium, and I could charter vessels to any part of the globe without 
paying any more freight.”” Mr. A. O’Neil said at the same meeting, 
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‘‘The more you increase your navy, the more unlikely will you be to 
extend your commerce!’’ He also stated, that all the protection extended 
by the British government to the cotton trade, which supports about two 
millions of their population, was a smal] castle on the Mersey, near Liver- 
pool, garrisoned by four old pensioners, who, report said, could muster only 
five legs among the four men. What is the use of the\navy? Pass that 
question around from nation to nation. 


Martial Preparations.—It has been estimated that the war-expenses 
of the United States, from the close of the Revolutionary War up to the 
present time, have been at least $1,000,000,000. ‘This sum in pure silver 
would weigh 62,500,000 lbs., avoirdupois. If a ship had been chartered to 
take this amount of specie around Cape Horn and empty it into the Pacific 
ocean, at the rate of 465 tons a year, it would have required sixty years to 
have achieved the task ! ! 


Christian reader, what think you of the morality of the following senti- 
ment !— 


‘¢One fellow I was obliged to run through the body, and so put an end 
toa coward, You must not think strange of this, for we would put a man 
to death for even looking pale on board this ship!”? A. STERRETT. 

Frigate Constellation, Feb. 14, 1799. 

To look like an incarnate fiend is the countenance that becomes the man- 
butcher in the time of action. ‘To look pale at the duties and victims of his 
profession, is a cardinal sin, which disqualifies him for his bloody avocation. 
People who have contracted nice feelings of humanity have no business to 


be soldiers or marines. 





{>> The Oration delivered in Boston on the last 4th of July, by Charles 
Sumner, Esq., is republished in a second edition by the American Peace 
Society, and for sale at their Depository, No. 604 Cornhill, Boston, and at 
the bookstores of the principal cities. Price 20 cents. 





{> It will be seen that the present numbers of the Advocate, for Sep- 
tember and October, are published together, and the same method will be 
taken for those of November and December. It is proposed that the num- 
bers for 1846 shall be of double the size, viz., a whole sheet monthly, and 
be put at $1 for the year, completing volume seven. Those of our sub- 
scribers who wish to discontinue them, will please to give notice of the 
same by post, directed to the Office of the American Peace Society, Boston ; 
and those who may be in arrears are requested to transmit the amount due 
to the Treasurer at the same place. 





> 


DEPOSITORY 60} CORNHILL, BOSTON.—J. P.BLANCHARD, Treasurer, GEN, AGENT. 
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